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BUSINESSMEN NEED FACTS LIBRARIES HAVE FACTS 


On through 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
BUSINESS BOOKS 


PRICE RECORDS 
MARKET SURVEYS 
INDUSTRY STUDIES 


PERSONNEL STUDIES CED—POSTWAR PLANNING MATERIAL 
CENSUS FIGURES and MOST IMPORTANT 
MANAGEMENT DATA CLOSE CONTACT WITH MANY 
COST OF LIVING FIGURES INFORMATION SOURCES 


How are:the small and medium-sized libraries in Illinois making facts available to 
the small businessman and businesswoman? 


What are you—the librarian of the local library—doing now for these business people? 


Please tell us. Your program will be stimulating and helpful to other librarians in 
the State. 


The Library Service Committee of the U. S. Committee for Economic Development 
has now available a Business Library Package. (Free on request. Write to 34 Commerce 
St., Newark 2, N. J.) For this package, a special poster was designed by Robert Malone, 
well-known cartoonist. Besides the poster, the “package” includes a condensed guide to 
the development of library service to business. The format of this guide is that of a 
work organizer—‘“‘Your Library Program; Increasing Library Service to Business”—and 
emphasizes the following items: 


1. A. L. A. Resolution. 

2. Letters from Paul G. Hoffman and Henry A. Wallace. 

3. What and Why the C. E. D. Business Library Package. 

4. The Librarian Prepares for Library Service. 

5. How to Display and Develop Library Service for Business. 

6. Source of Business Information—Government Publications. 

7. Sources of Business Information—Periodicals—Directories. 

8. Agencies Interested in Development of Library Business Information Service. 
9. The Library—a Contact Point for Other Information Agencies. 
10. Public Relations—Letting People Know. 

11. News Release from Smithtown, N. Y.—Test Town. 
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The Job of the Librarian of Congress 
By LuTHER H. Evans* 


IN the great granite building of the Li- 
brary of Congress which faces the United 
States Capitol in Washington, and which 
every American knows from its picture, I 
had until a few days ago an office on the 
west front looking out on the Capitol. 
Now I have been moved to an office in the 
interior of the building, resplendidently 
designed by a nineteenth-century architect 
as the office of the Librarian of Congress. 
Here, I am instructed by the President, my 
outlook is to be not solely the Capitol 
Building but the whole United States. 

It has been my great fortune to have co- 
operated with or worked under my two 
distinguished predecessors who made the 
Library of Congress what it is today—the 
national library of the United States. 
Their terms of office, which covered all the 
years of the present century, as well as a 
couple of years of the nineteenth, estab- 
lished standards of achievement so high 
that it will be difficult to maintain them, 
even with a profound dedication to the 
highest traditions of librarianship. Her- 
bert Putnam, Librarian of Congress from 
1899 to 1939 and still with us as Libra- 
rian Emeritus, set the pattern for most of 
the services which the Library now per- 
forms. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress from 1939 until last December, 
reshaped these services and the organiza- 
tion which was to execute them in the 
light of the conditions of a period of war 
in which the Nation needed the Library of 
Congress as never before. I was privileged 
to assist in this work of reshaping. 

I have said that the Library of Congress 
is the national library of the United States. 
This is so in the sense that the Library’s 
work touches the life of every American 
citizen whether he is aware of it or not. 


* An address by the Librarian of Congress de- 
livered over radio station WTOP, Washington, 
D. C., July 21, 1945. 


He may never have sat in one of its twenty 
reading rooms to read one of its six million 
books, or studied American history in its 
ten million manuscripts, or poured over its 
million and a half maps, or examined its 
preeminent library of nearly two million 
pieces of music; he may never even re- 
motely realize what is contained in the 
collections which occupy over 400 miles of 
shelves; but through the legislation which 
is enacted in Congress, through the infinite 
variety of ways in which his life is affected 
by multitudinous governmental agencies, 
through the research carried on by univer- 
sities, industrial organizations, and private 
scholars, he cannot escape its effects, 
direct and indirect. The Library of Con- 
gress is a very real participant in the 
waging of war and in the making of peace. 
In the less exciting area of “library sci- 
ence” it affects to no small degree the 
quality of library service which American 
citizens receive directly from their local 
public libraries. 


BREADTH OF INTEREST 


It would take much more time than I 
have available tonight to tell you how the 
work of the Library is accomplished, or 
what part of it I do personally, but I can 
give you some hints of the breadth of our 
interest. An Army officer said to me the 
other day, alluding to some mimeographed 
publications which one of the Library’s 
officers had requested for the Library: “If 
I were a librarian, I wouldn’t want to keep 
that stuff.” For answer I took him to cer- 
tain floors of the Library Annex where 
hundreds of investigators from government 
agencies many of them Army officers, were 
collecting and analyzing data for use at the 
top level of the government in the prose- 
cution of the war. They were digging the 
data out of humble printed and mimeo- 
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graphed materials assembled over a period 
of generations by the patient and diligent 
staff of the Library of Congress. I then 
took him to our Photoduplication Labora- 
tory which we found working double-shift 
making photostat and microfilm copies of 
material in the Library’s collections for the 
use of war agencies and manufacturers of 
weapons of warfare. Thus I was able to 
give him my answer: we didn’t want the 
fugitive mimeographed publications of his 
agency merely because a library collects 
publications; we wanted them for the 
actual use in their day-to-day work by 
Members of Congress, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, Government administra- 
tors, Army officers, manufacturers, scien- 
tists, scholars, and, finally, the individual 
members of the public who have exhausted 
the research material of their localities. 
The needs for research materials which the 
Library of Congress must serve are thus as 
wide and as diversified as are the activi- 
ties of the American people. 


Five years ago the Library of Congress, 
in common with the rest of the country, 
received a rude awakening. The Library 
had been collecting maps for over a hun- 
dred years and its map collection was the 
largest in the United States—but when the 
armed forces requested maps of foreign 
countries urgently needed for the national 
defense, the Library’s collection was found 
to be incomplete. The Library had col- 
lected books on the industry and economics 
of foreign countries, but not enough for the 
Army’s requirements for the invasion of 
North Africa and Europe, not enough for 
the selection of targets for bombing mis- 
sions in Germany and Japan, not enough 
for foreign economic control. We had 
much material that was helpful, indeed 
essential, but we didn’t have all that vic- 
tory over our better prepared enemies 
required. Therefore, we have made great 
efforts to secure the missing material: we 
have brought in great quantities of it by 
special arrangements of all sorts, some of 
them very costly in comparison to peace- 
time methods, and we have made it useful 
by the preparation of special lists and 
bibliographies. We have organized a spe- 
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cial War Agencies Collection where 
material of this sort can be brought to the 
attention of investigators from the war 
agencies. Meanwhile, we have continued 
and even extended our usual services, in- 
cluding our service to Congress for whom 
we maintain a special Legislative Reference 
Service; our service to other libraries for 
whom we save perhaps the five million 
dollars a year which the Library costs the 
people, through the distribution at cost of 
our catalog cards, thus giving the Nation’s 
libraries large and small the results of our 
own expert cataloging and classification 
work; our service to the public, who have 
freedom of access to our collections and 
for whom we answer many thousands of 
inquiries. We have continued to add to 
the collection of manuscripts which, in- 
cluding as it does the papers of most of 
the presidents from George Washington to 
Calvin Coolidge and of other leading 
figures of our political, social, economic, 
and literary history, forms the largest non- 
archival repository of original materials for 
the writing of that history. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States are once more on ex- 
hibit in our halls. We have organized 
special divisions: for materials relating to 
our Hispanic neighbors, for materials re- 
lating to Russia, China, Japan, the Near 
East, and India, for prints and photo- 
graphs, for motion pictures, music, maps, 
and aeronautics. Our Law Library is one 
of the greatest law libraries in the world, 
perhaps the greatest. We conduct, in co- 
operation with a number of regional libra- 
ries, a program by which reading material 
in Braille and on phonograph recordings is 
brought to the door of every blind adult 
in the country who desires the service. We 
maintain the national Union Catalog, whose 
ambition it is to record wherever located 
every book of research value in the library 
collections of this country. We bring to 
the people of Washington and of the Na- 
tion the world’s best concerts of chamber 
music. In our Copyright Office is main- 
tained the record of the literary production 
of the country and through its operations 
the collections of the Library are greatly 
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enriched by the deposit of copies of the 
publications submitted for copyright. 


The organization and services of an in- 
stitution such as this, developed over a 
period of a century and a half by men and 
women of extraordinary intelligence and 
devotion and with the whole-hearted co- 
operation of Congress and the whole 
library system of the United States, are 
not likely to require revolutionary change 
by a new Librarian of Congress. I do not 
propose to make revolutionary changes. I 
propose to go ahead along the lines already 
laid down. After all, I have been one of 
the participants in the recent democratic 
development of the policies and organiza- 
tional plans which are now in effect, many 
of which we brought forward from the 
earlier period. 


EXPANSION AND READJUSTMENT OF SERVICES 


There is, however, one important differ- 
ence between the years just past and those 
just ahead, and I foresee that there will of 
necessity be considerable change, though it 
be made gradually and cautiously. The 
years of the MacLeish administration were 
years of war, war for the world and, for 
most of the period, war for the United 
States. The approaching years will be 
years of peace, and they will bring new 
obligations and new means of service. The 
immediate changes that I foresee will be 
changes required by the continued expan- 
sion of the Library’s services and their 
readjustment to peacetime demands. The 
war has shown as never before the impor- 
tance of the task to which all librarians are 
dedicated; it has demonstrated beyond 
question that knowledge, precise knowledge, 
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must form the basis of all Government 
policies and private programs; that knowl- 
edge has become so extensive and compli- 
cated in our modern world there can be no 
hope of controlling it except in terms of 
great research libraries giving a _ highly 
responsive service at all points where pro- 
grams are developed and policies decided. 
Come what may, whether war or peace, the 
library resources of the Nation, at the 
head of which stands the Library of Con- 
gress, must be built up in such a way that 
this nation possesses the printed, the pic- 
torial, the cartographic, and the other ma- 
terial which will be needed by its govern- 
ment and its people. I am allowing myself 
no poetic license whatever when I say that 
matters of large importance—battles won 
or lost, programs of action misdirected or 
well directed—are affected by the presence 
or the absence in the libraries of the Na- 
tion of books, government documents, 
scientific periodicals, and the other forms 
of publication. 


The service of librarianship is indeed a 
noble service. Even the many humdrum 
activities which are an inescapable part of 
library work become bearable and even in- 
teresting when they are seen as essential 
steps in the inspiring labor of holding a 
light for the guidance of the WNation’s 
leaders. It is from a conviction that the 
national library, and beyond it the great 
system of university, research, and public 
libraries, are sources of essential light with- 
out which the national life would be 
darkened, and the further conviction that 
good library management can perform 
statesmanlike services for the people of this 
Nation, that I draw inspiration for my 
service as the Librarian of Congress. 
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Youth Program at Library in Paducah 


By Virainia C. JoNEs* 


“Look, here comes the story-lady!” 

“Oh! See the little animals she’s bring- 
ing. There’s Ratty and Mole and Toady 
too.” 

“Gee, whiz, hasn’t Mr. Toad the ‘beau- 
tifulest’ purple coat.” 

Just to tingle with pleasure at hearing 
exclamations such as these — just to have 
an excuse for telling all the stories I want 
to—just for the fun of recreating in exhibit 
form the beloved characters of bookland— 
I frankly confess these are three of the 
main reasons why I have become a chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

Back in the summer of forty-three, free 
from schoolroom duties during vacation 
time, I was assisting with the children’s 
work at our public library. One afternoon 
after a visit to a Girl Scout Day Camp 
where I had been allowed to spin yarns to 


* Children’s Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Paducah, Ky. 


my heart’s content, I came breezing into 
the librarian’s office. “Why can’t I tell 
stories here?” I wanted to know. In all 
fairness I must admit to having been a bit 
tipsy with excitement for nothing goes to 
one’s head so quickly as that exhilarating 
feeling which comes from carrying a group 
of listeners by the sheer power of words 
alone into the tenuous land of the might 
have been. 

Then and there our story-hour was born. 
We were a little shy of its beginning for a 
depressed budget and the 1937 whim of 
the Ohio River to flood its banks had put 
a crimp in the children’s library service 
here. However, a notice appeared in the 
local paper and the neighborhood readers 
were given a pep talk about the new 
project. 

On that first Friday in July, 1943 I told 
“The Silver Llama” and Uncle Remus’ 
“Brer Rabbit and the Butter” to fourteen 


Story Hour Fridays 
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little listeners, most of whom had been 
urged up the steps leading to the children’s 
room by six year old girl, Janice Pate, who 
lived just around the corner and loved the 
library and every book and everybody in 
it. From that hour until the present date 
Friday and stories have been synonymous 
words at our library save for those months 
last year when I was away attending the 
University of Illinois Library School. Last 
Friday there were ninety chairs in our 
circle and we were wondering where we 
could lay our hands on a few more so no 
child would be left standing. 

When the summer of ’44 rolled around 
I took it into my head that we needed a 
reading club. Since my thimbleful of 
knowledge concerning the real meaning of 
library work with young people had come 
from thumbing the pages of Library Jour- 
nal and bulletins, I brazenly snipped an 
idea here and an idea there and we pieced 
them together into a “Reading For Fun 
Club” based on enlistments in the ..army 
and navy and advancement in rank accord- 
ing to the number of books read. 
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This past June, with the ink not quite 
dry on my library degree, I came back to 
Paducah to assume full charge of the chil- 
dren’s work which had been given the 
status of a complete department. Now I 
felt in my bones that everyone was just 
sitting around waiting for me to bring 
forth some fancy reading club; I also felt 
that in due respect to my library degree it 
was not at all proper for me to snitch the 
ideas as I had done before. This would 
have to be my very own brain-child and 
so we had an Apple Picking Game. In 
all sincerity I believe this to be an entirely 
original idea and on the least provocation 
I exhibit the usual signs of a fond mother’s 
pride. If some other library has had an 
Apple Picking Club first I do hope they 
will be kind enough never to tell me about 
it; I should prefer to enjoy my delusion. 

When the game began in July, 107 chil- 
dren entered their names as “Apple Pick- 
ers.” A small green tree, its branches 
loaded with paper apples bearing the 
names of exceptionally good juvenile books 
was placed in the center of the children’s 
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reading room. Each time a boy or girl 
read a book they were given a paper apple 
on which was written their name and the 
title of the book read. These apples the 
“Pickers” dropped into a green basket 
which stood under the tree. 

Great interest was shown in watching the 
basket fill to overflowing with this appe- 
tizing fruit. When a count of the apples 
was made after six weeks gathering, it was 
discovered that the summer harvest totaled 
1,313—a goodly number of books to have 
been read by these busy pickers in vacation 
time, an average of 12 books per child. 

Sixteen of the “Apple Pickers” by read- 
ing 25 books attained the rank of “Junior 
Picker” and so won an invitation to the 
apple party which marked the end of this 
summer’s fun in the “Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree.” Nine of these “Junior 
Pickers” continued reading until they had 
at least 40 apples in the basket to their 
credit. They, then, became “Master 
Pickers” and were awarded reading di- 
plomas at the party. A talk stressing the 
importance of reading and the pleasure to 


be gained from good books was given by 
Fred G. Neuman, vice-president of the 
Library Board of Trustees who presented 
the diplomas to the nine “Master Pickers.” 

Last year in library classes I had heard 
it argued back and forth as to whether one 
should extend one’s library services before 
the facilities were available or whether one 
should wait for funds to be allocated that 
one might be fully prepared before enlarg- 
ing one’s area. I decided in favor of the 
first method. My previous connection with 
the school system proved an asset and I 
was allowed to address the teachers at their 
initial meeting of the year in September. 
At this time I offered our complete co- 
operation with school projects, admitted 
that our collection was far from perfect, 
solicited their advice as to where it might 
best be strengthened, and outlined our 
plans for the youth department, including 
an essay and a story-hour contest. 

To stimulate an interest in Book Week 
and to make our city more aware of the 
library on the corner of 9th and Broadway 
we are sponsoring an essay contest on the 
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general theme “Why I Use the Carnegie 
Library.” Students from the third through 
the ninth grades of both the public and 
private school are eligible; a winning essay 
will be selected from each of these grades. 
The successful contestants are to be pre- 
sented books as prizes and their essays 
published in our local paper during Book 
Week. The only requirement for entrance 
is that the name of the student appear on 
the active file of card-holders at the library. 
The announcement of this contest brought 
a decided rise in the number of juvenile 
registrations. 

For story-hour we have built twelve lad- 
ders, one for each of the eleven city schools 
and one for St. Mary’s Academy. Little 
men decked out in the school colors are 
clambering up the rungs of the ladders, 
each rung representing 15 in attendance at 
story-hour. The race will continue until 
Christmas holidays when a Story-Hour 
Banner will be presented the school having 


the largest number of little men perching 


on the top rung of its ladder. 
True—as a result of such school and 
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civic contacts, calls for books have stripped 
our shelves. But with the demand making 
the need self-evident larger book orders 
have been approved without question. 
True —children rushing into story-hour 
have outnumbered our chairs and we have 
been forced to beg and borrow more and 
more and more. True—Friday afternoon 
in the library is not so quiet nor so sleepy 
as once it was. No, stirring young life has 
broken the chrysalis and the outer world 
is pouring in. 

As the main feature of story-hour we run 
a serial in words. It is the bait to lure 
them back with eager questioning eyes. In 
the past such favorites as “Lassie Come 
Home,” “The Boy Jones,” and “Rabbit 
Hill” have been used as decoy. This fall 
we are reveling in the magic phantasy of 
“The Wind in the Willows.” 

For these serials we like to have the 
characters with us in three dimensions as 
well as in words. A few weeks ago when I 
launched into Thurber’s fairy story, “The 
Great Quillow,” the Quillow himself stood 
beside me, his friendly tassel bobbing back 
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and forth to all the girls and boys. 
Hunder the giant rested upon the wall back 
of the story circle, munching contentedly at 
his breakfast of three sheep and a pie of a 
thousand apples; while in plain reassuring 
view were the fifty little blue men who 
helped Quillow vanquish the greedy 
Hunder. 

Now that we are following the adven- 
tures of Rat and Mole in “Wind in the 
Willows” Kenneth Grahame’s familiar little 
animals are joining us one by one as the 
story progresses. Last week it was Toad 
who came to parade his fine clothes; this 
Friday as we visit the “Wild Wood,” old 
Badger will slip into place. By the time 
we have reached the final chapter there will 
be a long parade across our main display 
counter, from Mole to the tiniest weasel. 
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Of course I couldn’t begin to do all 
this alone. The most valuable assistance 
has come from a young Paducah artist, 
Robert Evans, a true “Friend of the 
Library.” I have been fortunate to have 
friends willing to use their talents for my 
department; a head librarian, Miss Har- 
riett Boswell, to encourage every project I 
make; and a board interested in the ad- 
vancement of children’s reading. All I 
need now is more space in which to work 
and that is coming: fine new quarters com- 
prising two rooms will be ready by spring. 
We shall have a main charging unit, a 
teen-age alcove, a parent and teacher’s 
nook, a story-hour circle, and plenty of 
room for all the exhibits I can dream of, 
cut out or paste up. 


Setting Standards* 


WHEN you go to buy a pot, a pan, a 
chair or table, a hat or coat, you have some 
notion or probably even some sound bases 
for judgment as to why this pot is good, 
that pan won’t wear, why the chair or 
table is or is not suitable, and as for 
clothes—you know just how to get what 
you need and want. But what about chil- 
dren’s books? What are your bases for 
selection? 

Do you think of what appeals to you, or 
do you consider the child and what’s going 
on inside him? Do you realize that the 
books you buy for children are important? 
Very young children like books about 
themselves because they themselves are the 
center of their world. Their world soon 
takes in their families and their homes. A 
book like Everybody Has a House is sheer 
delight. It intensifies the child’s feeling of 
security in his own home and at the same 
time stretches his world in terms that he 
can understand. Vocabulary and illustra- 
tions are simple, clear and direct. 

First books should be about self, about 
family and about the simple objects that 
make up the child’s life. Then as he be- 
gins to take in trains, airplanes, boats, 
bridges, cows, horses, the work-a-day world, 
songs and stories about them can greatly 


* Reprinted with permission from Young Scott 
Books Catalogue, Fall, 1944. 


CHILDREN AND THEIR BOOKS 


expand the child’s awareness. The sound 
and feel and look of everything he sees, 
touches and experiences can be made 
keener through the books he reads and the 
songs he sings. Let us remember that 
clothes, pots and pans go the way of all 
things earthly, but that the influence of 
good books goes on and on. What do we 
mean by “good books?” 

As a guide to selection, it is suggested 
that you ask yourself these questions: 
THE CONTENT— 

Is it of immediate interest to the child? 


THE VOCABULARY— 
Is it simple? Is it within the child’s 
understanding? 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Are they clear with only a few objects 
well drawn and simply outlined? Are 
the colors clear? 
THE FORMAT— 
Can a child handle the book easily? Is 
it well put together so that it will take 
hard usage and endure for a long time? 
Children like to own good books and can 
readily learn to care for them. Care and 
ownership of good books is one of the bet- 
ter habits to build and encourage. 
—Rose H. ALSCHULER, author of 
Two to Six, Play--The Child’s 
Response to Life, Etc. 
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Special Days and Weeks Which Schools Are Sometimes Requested 


To Observe} 
(Dates given are for the school year 1945-46)* 
1945 Name Comments 
Sept. 3 Labor Day Legal holiday in all states and territorties. 
Always falls on the first Monday in September. 
Sept. 11 Teachers’ Day in At the first conference of ministers and direc- 
America tors of education of the American republics, 


held in Panama in 1943, the resolution con- 
cerning this day was adopted, and it was 
signed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Assistance for the observance of 
it may be obtained from the Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sept. 17 Constitution Day Constitution of the United States adopted 
Sept. 17, 1787. 
Sept. 28 American Indian Day Always observed on the fourth Friday in Sep- 
tember. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 7 Religious Education Sponsored by the International Council of 
Week Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Ave- 


nue, Chicago 1, IIl., and its member denomina- 
tions and councils. 


Oct. 1-29 Community War Fund Sponsored by National War Fund, 46 Cedar 
Drive Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Oct. 6-7 Loyalty Days Sponsored by Golden Rule Foundation, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Oct.7-13 Fire Prevention Week Sponsored by the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Oct. 7-13 National Business Sponsored by National Federation of Business 
Women’s Week and Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. 
Oct. 12 Columbus Day Discovery of America, Oct. 12, 1492. Legal 


holiday in all states except D. C., Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 27 Navy Day Sponsored by Navy League of the United 
States, Mills Building, Washington 6. D. C. 
Always observed on this date, which is the an- 
niversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 
If the 27th falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday is celebrated. 


* Dates have been verified as far as possible by correspondence with the sponsoring organizations 
and by comparison with dates given in the World Almanac. 

+ Issued by Research Division, National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. Reprinted with permission. 
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1945 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


28-Nov. 3 


28-Nov. 3 


31 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 


Nov. 


1-7 


-1l 


Nov. 11-17 


Nov 


Nov 


Nov. 


11-17 


. 19-Dec. 25 


22 


Name 
Girl Scout Week 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Comments 
Sponsored by Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Always begins on 
the Sunday preceding Oct. 31. In case this 
date falls on Sunday, Girl Scout Week opens 
on Oct. 31, the birthday of the founder of the 
Girl Scout movement, Juliette Low. 


Better Parenthood Week Sponsored by Parents’ Institute, Inc., pub- 


Hallowe’en 
National Authors’ Day 


American Art Week 


General Election Day 


Armistice Day 


World Order Sunday 


American Education 
Week 


Children’s Book Week 


International Students 
Day 


lishers of Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Always observed on this date. 

Sponsored by General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Always observed on this date. 
Sponsored by American Artists Professional 
League, Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. W. 
Always observed from the first through the 
seventh. 

Legal holiday in 35 states. (Observed only 
when General Elections or Presidential Elec- 
tions are held.) 

Ending of World War I, 1918. Legal holiday 
in all states, territories, and possessions. 
Sponsored by the International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, IIl., and Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Sponsored by National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago 5, Ill.; and the American Legion, 
1608 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Always observed during the week in which 
Armistice Day (Nov. 11) falls. 


Sponsored by Children’s Book Council, 62 


‘West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Commemorates the massacre in Prague in 
1939 of Czechoslovakian students who rebelled 
against the Nazi invasion of their country. 


National Christmas Seal Sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 


Sale for Tuberculosis 
and Health 


Thanksgiving Day 


tion, 50 West 50th Street, New York 19, N. Y., 
and affiliated state and local organizations. 

Legal holiday in all states, territories, and pos- 
sessions. On Dec. 26, 1941, the President 
approved a joint resolution by Congress “that 
the fourth Thursday of November in each year 
after the year 1941 be known as Thanksgiving 
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1945 


Dec. 9-16 


Dec. 21 


Dec. 25 


1946 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 14-19 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 27-Feb. 3 


Feb. 8-14 


Feb. 10 


Feb. 10-17 


Feb. 12 


International Golden 
Rule Week 


Forefathers’ Day 


Christmas Day 


Name 
New Year’s Day 


Printing Education 
Week 


Robert E. Lee’s 
Birthday 


National Christian 
Youth Week 


Boy Scout Week 


Race Relations Sunday 


Negro History Week 


Abraham Lincoln’s 
Birthday 
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Comments 
Day, and it is hereby made a legal public 
holiday to all intents and purposes.” Some 
states, however, may observe Nov. 29. 
Sponsored by Golden Rule Foundation, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Observed in New England. Commemorates 
the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock 
in 1620. 
Legal holiday in all states, territories, and 
possessions. 


Comments 
Legal holiday in all states, territories, and 
possessions. 
Sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Confederate general; born 1807. Legal holiday 
in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
Sponsored by the United Christian Youth 
Movement and administered through the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Sponsored by Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Usually ob- 
served during week including the eighth and 
twelfth of February. Held in observance of 
the founding of Boy Scouts of America (1910). 
Sponsored by Federal Council of Churches, 
Dept. of Race Relations, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Always observed on sec- 
ond Sunday in February. 
Sponsored by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Usually held the 
second week in February which includes the 
birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass. 
Sixteenth president; born 1809. Legal holiday 
in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 


Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


| Name 
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1946 
Feb. 12-22 


Feb. 14 


Feb. 15 


Feb. 22 


March 1-31 


March 12-18 


March 17 
March 17-23 


March 31-April 7 


April 1-7 


April 6 


April 7 


April 7-13 
April 13 


April 14 


April 14-20 


April 19 


Name 
Americanism Week 


St. Valentine’s Day 
Susan B. Anthony Day 


George Washington’s 
Birthday 

Red Cross Fund 
Campaign 

Girl Scout Anniversary 
Week 


St. Patrick’s Day 


National Wildlife 
Restoration Week 


National Negro Health 


Week 


Conservation Week 


Army Day 


Humane Sunday 


National Be Kind to 
Animals Week 


Thomas Jefferson’s 
Birthday 


Pan American Day 


National Garden Week 


Good Friday 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Comments 
Sponsored by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago 2, IIl. 
Always observed on this date. 
Birthday of the pioneer crusader for equal 
rights for women. 
First president; born 1732. Legal holiday in 
all states, territories, and possessions. 
Sponsored by American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton 13, D. C. 
Sponsored by Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Always observed on this date. 
Sponsored by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1212 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
Sponsored by United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Md. Always observed dur- 
ing week including April 5 (Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s birthday), from Sunday to Sunday. 
Sponsored by National Life Conservation So- 
ciety, 2239 Tiebout Avenue, New York 57, 
Sponsored by Military Order of the World 
Wars, 1700 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Always observed on this date. 


Sponsored by American Humane Association, 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany 5, N. Y. 
Part of “National Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
Sponsored by American Humane Association, 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany 5, N. Y. 
Third president; born 1743. Legal holiday in 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

Sponsored by Pan American Union, 17th be- 
tween Constitution Avenue and C Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Always observed 
on this date. Commemorates the bonds of 
friendship uniting the 21 republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, and symbolizes a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness and cooperation. 
Suggestions available from General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Always observed the 
third week in April. 

Legal holiday in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. In Con- 
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1946 Name Comments 


necticut, Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 
Always observed the Friday before Easter. 
Commemorates the day of the crucifixion. 
April 21 Easter Sunday Easter falls on the first Sunday following the 
Paschal Full Moon which happens upon or 
next after the 21st of March, the principal 
reason being that the Pilgrims needed moon- 
light to travel on their way to the great yearly 
Easter festivities. The Paschal Full Moon is 
the fourteenth day of a Lunar Month reckoned 
according to an ancient ecclesiastical computa- 


’ tion and not the real or astronomical full 
moon. Commemorates the resurrection. 
April 26 Confederate Memorial Legal holiday in Florida, Georgia, and Mis- 
Day sissippi. 
April27-May4 National Boys and Sponsored by National Boys and Girls Week 
(tentative date) Girls Week Committee for the United States, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
May 1 May Day or Child Sponsored by Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
Health Day partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Always observed on this date. Originated by 
Mrs. Aida DeAcosta Root. 

May 4 Horace Mann’s Birthday Father of the American free public school 
system; born 1796. Suggestions for observance 
may be secured from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


May 5-12 National and Inter- Sponsored by National Bureau for the Ad- 
American Music Week vancement of Music, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 

York 10, N. Y. 
May 5-12 National Family Week Originated by the International Council of 


Religious Education, Federal Council of 
Churches, and the United Council of Church 
Women. Now observed also by the Catholic 
Church and Jewish Synagogues. 

May 12 Mother’s Day Always observed the second Sunday in May. 
Frank E. Hering, South Bend, Ind., is credited 
in Congress as the sponsor of the first nation- 
wide observance of Mother’s Day. 

May 12 National Hospital Day Sponsored by American Hospital Association, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Always observed on this date. Also anniver- 
sary of the birth of Florence Nightingale. 

May 19 “I Am an American On May 3, 1940, the President approved a 
Day” (Sometimes re- joint resolution by Congress which set aside 
ferred to as Citizenshipthe third Sunday in May “as a public occa- 
Recognition Day) sion for the recognition of all who, by coming 

of age or naturalization, have attained the 
status of citizenship.” This resolution was 
sponsored by many civic and fraternal groups 
and the NEA Committee on Citizenship. 


4 


May 19-25 


May 20-25 


May 22 


May 26-June 2 


May 30 


June 3 


June 9 


June 14 


June 16 


June 24-29 


July 4 


Name 
National First Aid Week 


National Foreign Trade 
Week 


“Buddy” Poppy Week 


National Maritime Day 


Poetry Week 


Decoration or Memorial 
Day 


Jefferson Davis’ 
Birthday 


Children’s Day 


Flag Day 


Father’s Day 


Swim for Health Week 


Independence Day 
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Comments 
Sponsored by National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Usually observed during third week of 
May. 


Sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Always observed 
during week including May 22 (National 
Maritime Day) from Sunday through Satur- 
day. 


Sponsored by Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Broadway at 34th Street, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. Usually held week end- 
ing with the Saturday before Memorial Day. 


Always observed on this date. Proclaimed in 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of 
the Savannah from Savannah, Ga., May 22, 
1819, on the first transatlantic voyage under 
steam propulsion. 


Sponsored by National Poetry Center, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N. Y. General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has endorsed and 


cooperated in its observance. Always cele- 


brated the fourth week in May from Sunday 
to Sunday. 


Legal holiday in all states, territories, and pos- 
sessions with the following exceptions: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Also celebrated 
as Confederate Memorial Day in Virginia. 
President, Confederate States of America, 
1861-65; born 1808. Legal holiday in Florida, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Celebrated as Southern Memorial Day 
in Louisiana and Tennessee. 

Sponsored by Board of Domestic Missions, 25 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. Observed 
in all churches, second Sunday in June. 

Stars and Stripes adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14, 1777. 

Sponsored by National Council of Y. M. C. A., 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Always celebrated the third Sunday in June. 
Sponsored by Swim for Health Association, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Declaration of Independence signed July 4, 
1776. Legal holiday in all states, territories, 
and possessions. 
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Libraries and the Victory Loan 


By VIVIAN BENNETT* 


FOR the first time in bond drive history, 
library books are mobilized as “‘silent sales- 
men” for the Victory Loan by the Women’s 
Division, War Finance Committee of IIli- 
nois. Carrying in red lettering, a timely 
reminder “Share in Victory—Buy Victory 
Bonds,” the gay blue and white Victory 
Loan book jacket emphasizes that the right 
to read the books we want is backed by 
the same government that guarantees Vic- 
tory Bonds. The inside flaps carry special 
Victory Loan messages from Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Quincy Howe and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Originated by the Women’s 
Division, War Finance Committee of IIli- 
nois, these jackets are another “Illinois 
first” im bond promotions that is expected 
to help put Illinois first in Victory Bond 


* Member of staff, Chicago Public Library. 


sales by enlisting a heretofore untouched 
public, in the patrons of libraries. 

Here, at left, Marge Lyon (Marge of 
Sunrise Mountain), author of “Take to the 
Hills,” hands a copy of her newest book 
“Fresh from the Hills” to Mrs. Frank P. 
Hixon, State Chairman, Women’s Division, 
War Finance Committee of Illinois, to be 
jacketed with the first Victory Loan book 
cover. Scene is in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, where state wide distribution of the 
book jackets took place. Chicago Public 
Library, and its 46 branches, the Illinois 
library system, through its outlets in the 
101 downstate counties, together with most 
of the rental libraries, are undertaking the 
distribution of these jackets. Vivian 
Tyrell, library assistant, Chicago, looks on. 
The jackets may be kept by the patrons as 
Victory Loan souvenirs. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTIONS 
AS LIVING MEMORIALS* 


LIBRARY MEMORIALS MORE 
POPULAR NOW THAN IN 1919 


Recent correspondence with library ex- 
tension agencies in eleven states reveals 
that library memorials are under consider- 
ation in at least one or two communities in 
each state. But only two of the eleven ex- 
tension directors know of libraries within 
their territories built as memorials to 
World War I. One library, in Warrenton, 
N. C., was erected by the W.P.A., many 
years after the war. Another, in Freeport, 
L. I., will eventually serve as a memorial 
to both wars, as there are plans to expand 
the original memorial building with this in 
view. 

The current sentiment in favor of “living 
memorials” is responsible for the popularity 
of memorial libraries and book collections. 
Many are already established. In Ozark, 
Alabama, the Dale County War Memorial 
Library was opened in a room in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, as soon as 
$2,000 was collected. It is hoped that 
small communities will consider the greater 
economy and efficiency gained through ar- 
rangements for cooperative service with 
nearby established library agencies, while 
independently maintaining the local library 
building as a memorial. 


MEMORIAL SHRINES PLANNED 


Memorials to Ernie Pyle and General 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., may take the form 
of memorial libraries, according to present 
plans. The citizens of Dana, Indiana, 
(pop. 845), birthplace of Ernie Pyle, have 
formed an organization known as the Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Library. Public contribu- 
tions will be accepted to establish and 
equip a memorial library as a shrine in 
Dana, in honor of the beloved war cor- 
respondent. 

To honor the late General Roosevelt, 
some of his friends are considering a me- 


* Prepared by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


morial library building for Oyster Bay, 
L. I., the home of the Roosevelt family. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Editorial and news support by the Min- 
neapolis “Daily Times” are credited with 
consolidating public opinion behind a liv- 
ing war memorial, preferably a new public 
library. The paper has opened its columns 
to correspondence from readers on the 
merits of a library memorial, and response 
has been enthusiastic. 

In most large cities, where new main 
library buildings are needed, the cost of an 
adequate building would probably surpass 
what is usually spent for a memorial. But 
in some metropolitan areas, neighborhood 
branches will serve to commemorate the 
local war-dead. Memorial buildings will 
often be possible, however, in smaller com- 
munities. In Miami, Florida, (pop. 
172,172) for example, the proposed new 
public library may become the city’s war 
memorial. The city manager, A. B. Curry, 
proposes that a room be set aside for por- 
traits of the city’s war-dead. The library 
board is willing to consider any memorial 
feature which “does not divert the primary 
purpose of the building.” 

In Laurinburg, county seat of Scotland 
County, N. C., as in several other centers 
of rural population, money has already 
been banked for postwar erection of county 
libraries as war memorials. Usually the 
money is raised by public subscription and 
all organizations and groups help to make 
the drive a success. 


COMMUNITY MEMORIAL’ BUILD- 
INGS INCLUDE LIBRARIES 


First prize in a recent contest sponsored 
by the Country Gentlewoman, and judged 
by Susan M. Lee of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, went to plans for a com- 
bination memorial library and recreation 
building for Elbridge, N. Y. All groups in 
the community will have a part in its con- 
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struction. Several counties, especially in 
Tennessee and Virginia, will have similar 
community memorials. 


BOOKMOBILES AS MEMORIALS 


The village of Armonk, New York, 
(North Castle Free Library) has received 
from Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., a 
fund of $5,000, in memory of his son, who 
was killed in action. It will be used after 
the war to establish bookmobile service for 
outlying homes and schools in North 
Castle. The American Legion of Pike 
County, Alabama, is raising $1,000 to buy 
a memorial bookmobile for the county 
library. 


BOOKS AS MEMORIALS 


One of the most adaptable memorials 
within the reach of any community is the 
collection of books. As little as one book 
serves as a memorial to an individual who 
has died in the war. His name is in- 
scribed on a special bookplate, and is 
perpetuated as long as the book is read. 
Donations of money and books have built 
such collections into very valuable assets to 
the community. Ordinarily, the books 
chosen as memorials are concerned with the 
particular interests of the person to be 
commemorated, although many cities and 
towns are developing special collections on 
aspects of peace and war. In Milwaukee, 
a very young flyer killed in action is com- 
memorated among his own generation by a 
public library collection of books for the 
*teen age. 
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Memorials of this type are so usual that 
no other examples are given. They appeal 
particularly in smaller communities where 
the war dead are known as individuals, and 
where friends can feel a personal satisfac- 
tion in contributing memorial books in 
their honor. Civic organizations have been 
active in stimulating local interest, among 
them Rotary, and the American Legion. 


WHY A LIBRARY MEMORIAL? 


Carl Vitz, president of the American Li- 
brary Association, expressed some of the 
reasons thus: 

“Libraries have many qualities peculiar 
to them which recommend them as me- 
morials. They have always preserved the 
best that man has thought and done, so 
becoming memorials to the best in man. 

. The library’s role does not change 
with the years; it will always be the 
democratic educational agency it now is. 

. Not all heroes are dead heroes; we 
should commemorate the men who return 
alive as well. . . . The universality of its 
service makes a library a fitting memorial 
to men who have died to preserve 
democracy. . . By educating people to 
their national and international responsi- 
bilities, the library plays an important part 
in preventing future wars. . . . Because of 
its place in the community, the library can 
furnish the spot for some tangible monu- 
ment: the roster of names. . . . The 
spirit of a library is in keeping with a 
memorial.” 


Approved Legislation Affecting Libraries in Illinois 


H. B. 484—Amends Section 1 of an Act 
authorizing cities, villages, incorporated 
towns and townships to maintain free pub- 
lic libraries and reading rooms, and adds 
Section 1l-a thereto. Repeals the present 
tax rate for the purpose of this Act for 
cities of 150,000 inhabitants and fixes the 
tax at a rate which when extended, will 
produce an amount not to exceed 
$2,350,000. Fixes the tax rate which may 
be levied for the purchase of sites and 


buildings at a rate which when extended 
will produce $250,000 (now 1/10 of a mill 
on the dollar). Authorizes the library 
board in such cities to set aside as post- 
war reserve funds any unexpended balances 
of proceeds annually received from the tax 
for the purchase of sites and buildings. 
Said funds to be available for expenditure 
for such purposes after the conclusion of 
the present war. 
(Pertains only to Chicago.) 
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H.B. 526—Authorizes the Secretary of 
State through the Illinois State Library be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1947, to 
conduct library service demonstrations in 
any or all of the State Library regions of 
the State as defined in Section 3 of the 
State Library Act. Such service is to con- 
sist of cooperation with adult vocational 
education agencies; deposits of books and 
other material in communities having 
small population; arrangements for library 
service to rural schools; provides for ex- 
change of books, pictures and other library 
material; provide reference services; fur- 
nish advisory service which smaller library 
units are unable to furnish; furnish ad- 
visory services in setting up the functional 
procedure of the smaller units; and pro- 
vides consultant service by members of the 
staff of the Illinois State Library. Appro- 
priates $300,000 to the Secretary of State 
for this purpose. 

(Program is under way. Bookmobiles 
_ ordered and being built (delayed because of 
strikes); books ordered are being received 
and processed; staff is now working in dis- 
tricts in each Region.) 

S. B. 587—Amends Sections 10 and 13 of 
an Act to authorize cities, villages, incorpo- 
rated towns and townships to establish and 
maintain free public libraries and reading 
rooms. Changes the tax rate for purposes 
of the Act, from two mills on the dollar to 
.10 per cent of the full, fair cash value, as 
equalized or assessed by the Department 
of Revenue for the maintenance of free 
public libraries, and the rate for acquiring 
library buildings, from 127% mills on the 
dollar to .0833% of the full fair cash value 
as equalized by the Department of Rev- 
enue. The limitations upon tax rates are 
subject to the provisions of Section 162a 
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of the Revenue Act. Act takes effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. (Companion Bill to S. B. 
314.) 

S.B. 604—Amends Section 1 of an Act 
to authorize villages to levy taxes for the 
maintenance and operation of free public 
libraries and gymnasiums acquired by gift 
or grant. Changes the tax rate which may 
be levied for the purposes of the Act, from 
3 mills on the dollar to .15 per cent of the 
full, fair cash value, as equalized or as- 
sessed by the Department of Revenue. 
The limitations on tax rates are subject to 
the provisions of Section 162a of the Rev- 
enue Act. Act takes effect January 1, 
1946. (Companion Bill to S. B. 314.) 

(Pertains to Mills-Petrie Memorial Li- 
brary, Ashton, III.) 


S. B. 614—Amends Section 7 of an Act 
authorizing the creation of public library 
districts. Changes the tax rates which may 
be levied for the purposes of the Act from 
1.2 mills on the dollar to .06 per cent of 
the full, fair cash value, as equalized or 
assessed by the Department of Revenue. 
The limitation on tax rates are subject to 
the provisions of Section 162a of the Rev- 
enue Act. Act takes effect January 1, 
1946. (Companion Bill to S. B. 314.) 


S. B. 587, 604, 614 were necessary amend- 
ments to the present library laws because 
of an amendment to Sec. 162a of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1939” (S.B. 314). This 
amendment to the tax law effecting real 
estate changed the value from the present 
per cent to 100 per cent. These bills 
merely cut the library tax rate in half 
which on the 100 per cent valuation should 
yield approximately the same income. 

There was no change in the tax rate for 
county libraries. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


What An Ideal Library Means To Me 


(This is the second of a series of articles by prominent Springfield, II1., 
citizens) 


LIBRARIES are one of the luxuries that 
make life worth living for many people. 
Throughout the ages they have been a 
pleasant refuge for those in the population 
who desire and need the stimulation that 
comes from ideas contained in _ books. 
These people, perhaps small in number, 
constitute a very important segment of 
society. They are the people who deal in 
and spread ideas. Ideas, from my stand- 
point, are by far the most important fac- 
tors in progress. Any expenditure that so- 
ciety makes to help these readers keep in 
contact with the great minds of all ages is 
money well spent indeed. It would be a 
shame if society did not provide this 
opportunity. 

I refuse to be impressed by columns of 
figures which prove that libraries have a 
large circulation. Nor am I impressed by 


valiant attempts on the part of librarians to 
save the world and uplift mankind. I am 
always impressed by libraries that have a 
reasonable number of well chosen volumes 
which are available to the public with a 
minimum of red tape. 

Libraries, like public schools, I presume, 
are constantly being advised to seek their 
place in the sun, to sell their wares, to put 
on a big public relations program. In the 
name of a small minority, I protest. I am 
already sold and I prefer to take my 
libraries and public schools quietly. 

Best wishes to the Lincoln Library for a 
long and continuous period of public 
service. There is nothing in the com- 
munity that can take the place of the 
public library. 

—RosBert B. FRENCH, Superintendent 
Springfield, Ill. Public Schools. 


International Education* 
A Reading List for High School and Junior High School Students 


GENERAL 
Willkie, Wendell Lewis 
One _ world. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1943. Paper $1, cloth $2. 
A plea for unity and understanding 
among all the peoples of the globe. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin 
Pioneer art in America. 
$2.50. (5-8) 


* Prepared by staff, 


Viking, 1944. 


Adult Education Dept., 
eid. 


Illinois State Library, Springfield 


Mordecai Lincoln, Phoebe Wright, 
Charles Faris, John G. Whittier, James 
Lloyd, Stephen Foster and Grant Wood 
are among the craftsmen and artists 
glimpses of whose works are presented 
in interesting narratives, describing the 
individuals and their times. 


Foster, Genevieve (Staumpf) 
Abraham Lincoln’s’ world, 
Scribner, 1944. $3. 

What was going on in the world during 
the lifetime of Abraham Lincoln. Text, 


1809-1865. 
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pictures and maps combine to build an 
understanding of the period. 


Lawson, Robert 
Watchwords of liberty. Little, 1943. $2. 
Moments in American history out of 
which have come such memorable words 
as “Our country, right or wrong”; Re- 
member Pearl Harbor,” etc. 


OUR ALLIES 


Balint, Nicholas G. ed. 
Meet your allies in war & peace. Inter- 
national University Press, New York, 
1944. 110p. $1 paper, $1.50 bds. 

A mutual acquaintaince of our Allies is 
mecessary in order to preserve peace. 
This book, which contains many photo- 
graphs, presents the basic facts about our 
new-found neighbors and friends. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


Brindze, Ruth 
You can help your country. Vanguard, 
1944. $2.50. (7-9) 

This book shows clearly why war 
means shortages. There are suggestions 
for making our goods last longer and for 
using substitutes or doing without many 
items. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea 
Behind the open door. Webster Publish- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 1944. 
Paper 30c to schools. 92p. 

A small illustrated pamphlet, discuss- 
ing many questions, which arise in our 
minds on American relations with the 
Far East. 


Engelhardt, Nickolaus Louis 
Toward new frontiers of our global world. 
Noble, 1943. $2. 

A textbook in global geography which 
shows the importance of the globe in the 
air age and how modern methods of 
transportation and communications are 
shrinking the world. 


Greenhood, David 
Down to earth; mapping for everybody. 
Holiday house, 1944. $4. 
“How to understand, use and appreci- 
ate maps, how to make them and how to 
form a map collection.” Bookmark. 
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For teachers and for young people 
really interested in the subject. 


Lawrence, Chester Henry 
New world horizons. Duell, 1942. $2.75. 
New kind of geography for the air age. 


Packard, Leonard Oscar and others 
Our air-age world; a textbook in global 
geography. Macmillan, 1944. $2.80. 
“The authors have tried to show what 
new forces are now operating to bring 
about a new world in which America 
must play its part.” Foreword. 


Consolidate Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Maps, and how to understand them. The 
Corporation, Box 187, New York, 1943. 
Free. 


WORLD HISTORY 


Langsam, Walter Consuelo 
World since 1914. Sth ed. Macmillan, 
1943. $4. 


Newman, Bernard 
New Europe. Macmillan, 1943. $3.75. 


Today’s children, tomorrow’s hope; the 
story of children in occupied lands. 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 1944. 
25c. 

A list of some of the foreign govern- 
ment agencies which distribute pamph- 
lets, periodicals, posters and other ma- 
terials about their countries will be found 
in the October, 1944, BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS (p. 56-57) under the 
heading “Material for Library Publicity.” 


ALASKA AND CANADA 


de la Roche, Mazo 
Quebec; historic seaport. Doubleday, 
1944. $3.50. 


Lanks, Herbert C. 
Highway to Alaska. Appleton-Century, 
1944. $5. 

“In the same personal manner as the 
author’s Pan-American highway through 
South America, the reader is taken by 
jeep along the Alaska highway route 
with a side boat trip up the Yukon river. 
Many fine photographs.” Booklist. 
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Stefansson, Evelyn 
Here is Alaska. Scribner, 1943. $2.50. 
“A by-product of Alaska research 
which has been done since 1932 for Pan 
American Airways and since 1937 for the 
United States Army.” Attractive and in- 
teresting. 


Alaska comes of age; by J. C. Edelstein 
American Council. Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 129 E. 52nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 1942. 15c. Pamphlet. 


Canada; our dominion neighbor; by Merrill 
Denison. Foreign Policy Association, 
1944. 25c. (Headline series, no. 46.) 


LATIN AMERICA 
Compton’s 
Latin America: a new view of our 
neighbors to the south. Chicago, F. E. 
Compton & Company, 1941. 34p. Free. 
Three articles from the 1941 edition of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Crow, Carl 
Meet the 
1941, $3. 

An account of the author’s travels in 
South America, including an informal 
picture of the manners and customs of 
the people, description of the beauties of 
city and countryside, and comments on 
economic conditions. 


South Americans. Harper, 


Goetz, Delia 
Half a hemisphere; the story of Latin 
America. Harcourt, 1943. $2.50. 


Henius, Frank, ed. 
The ABC of Latin America, David Mc- 
Kay Company, 1942. $1.50. 


Rippy, James Fred & Perrigo, L. I. 
Latin America, its history and culture. 
Ginn, 1944. $1.76. 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Twenty pamphlets, each one giving a 
brief history, resources, population of the 
twenty Latin American republics will be 
interesting reference material. The il- 
lustrations, charts and maps the colorful 
cover lend interest to the descriptive 
text. 
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EUROPE 


Adams, Nicholson Barney 
The heritage of Spain; an introduction to 
Spanish civilization. Holt, 1943. School 
ed. $2.50. 
Lively survey which hits the high spots 
of Spain’s history, lierature, music and 
art. For large libraries. 


Riess, Curt 
The Nazi go underground. Doubleday, 
1944. $2.50. 

The author discloses the evils of the 
Nazi underground in the belief that if 
we are aware of its existence we will be 
able to fight this danger. 


Snow, Edgar 
People on our side. Random House, 
1944. $3.50. 
India, Russia and China presented by 
a correspondent who has spent more than 
12 years in those countries and in Japan, 
the East Indies and the Philippines. 


POLAND 


Buell, Raymond Leslie 
Poland, key to Europe. Knopf, 1939. 
$3. 

“A well-recommended summary of the 
history of that country and an analysis 
of the political and economic problems 
confronting that nation. For advanced 
students.” Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 

A slightly older book included because 
of the present interest and importance of 
Poland’s problems. 


Davies, Joseph Edward 
Mission to Moscow. Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1941. $3. 

One of the outstanding sources of 
knowledge on the state of Europe during 
the years that preceded the German as- 
saut on the peace of the world. 


Nazaroff, Alexander 
The land of the Russians. Lippincott, 
1944. $2. 

“Alexander Nazaroff, native-born Rus- 
sian, who has long been a citizen of the 
United States of America and has proved 
himself an impartial reporter on Rus- 
sia, was chosen to present Russia to 
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American boys and girls in the un- 
biased informational manner of this 
series.” Publisher’s note. 


Strong, Anna Louise 
Peoples of the U. S. R. R. Macmillan, 
1944. $2.50. 
The 100 different peoples of the 16 
Soviet republics — their history, their 
industries, geography and occupations. 


AFRICA 
Wells, Carveth 
Introducing Africa. Putnam, 1944. $2.50. 


Look at Africa; by W. G. and M. S. Wool- 
bert. 25c (Headline series, no. 43). 


ASIA 


Daniel, Hawthorne 
Islands of the East Indies. Putnam, 
1944. $2.50. 
A companion volume to the author’s 
Islands of the Pacific. 


Follett, Helen Thomas 
Ocean outposts. Scribner, 1942. $2. 
Dutch East Indies, Guam, Hawaii, 
Nauru, Philippines, Samoa. 


Hornbeck, Stanley Kuhl 
United States and the Far East: cer- 
tain fundamentals of policy. World 
Peace, 1942. $1; paper, 50c. 


Osborn, Fairfield, ed. 
The Pacific world; its vast distances, 
its lands and the life upon them, and 
its people. W. W. Norton, 1944. $3. 


Stewart, Maxwell Slutz, ed. 
Our neighbors across the Pacific. In- 
stitute of Pacific relations, 1943. $1.60. 
Compiled and revised from the pam- 
phlets published by the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Webster Publishing Company— 
Lands down under, by C. H. Grattan; 
Changing China, by G. E. Taylor; Peo- 
ples of the China seas, by E. A. Clark; 
Land of the Soviets, by M. A. Stewart; 
Modern Japan, by W. H. Chamberlin. 


Behind the open door; the story of Ameri- 
can Far Eastern relations; by F. H. 
Dulles, ed. by M. A. Stewart. American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
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and Webster Pub. Co., 1944. (Order 
from Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) 40c. 


CHINA 


Lattimore, Owen, and Lattimore, Eleanor 
The making of modern China; a short 
history. Norton, 1944. $2.50. 

China yesterday and today with its 
history and its problems. 


Nourse, Mary Augusta & Goetz, Delia 
China, country of contrasts. Harcourt, 
1944. $2.50. (7-9). 

China’s geography, people, manners 
and customs, work and art, effectively 
presented to young people. The last 
three chapters discuss historic back- 
ground and Chinese activities and prob- 
lems in relation to the present war. 


Spencer, Cornelia 
China. New York, Holiday House, 1944. 
$1. (Lands and peoples series.) 75 
5th Ave., N. Y. 11. 

A small illustrated book on the civili- 
zation of China. 

The dragon and the eagle; America looks 
at China; by Delia Goetz. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1944. 40c. (7-9). 

Second volume of series for young 
people. 


JAPAN 


Carus, Clayton Douglas & McNichols, C. L. 
Japan, its resources and _ industries. 
Harper, 1944. $3.50. 

Important subject matter, clearly and 
vividly presented, excellent photographic 
illustrations and well indexed. 

Modern Japan; by W. H. Chamberlin. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and Webster Pub. Co., 1942. 
40c. 


INDIA 


Masani, Minocheher Rustom 
Our India. Oxford University Press, 
1942. $1.75. 


The people of India; who they are, how 
they live, what they are like, what they 
are thinking (a study outline). East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th Street, New 
York 17. 1943. 50c. 
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Twentieth century India; by Kate Mitchell 
and Kumar Goshal. American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Company, 1944. 40c. 


AUSTRALIA 
Foote, Kay Stevens 
Walkabout down under. Scribner, 1944. 
$1.50. 
The Australian way of life. Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 1944. 
610 5th Ave., New York. Free. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND 
AMERICAN LIFE 
Beard, Charles Austin, and Beard, M. R. 
A basic history of the United States. 
Doubleday, 1944. $3. 


An enlarged edition with maps, illustra- 


tions, documents and chronology is pub- 
lished under the same title. 

Woodward, William E. 
The way our people lived; an intimate 
American history. Dutton, 1943. $3.95. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Fraenkel, Osmond Kessler 
Our civil liberties. Viking, 1944. $3. 


ECONOMICS 


Trilling, Mabel Barbara and Nicholas, F. W. 
You and your money. Lippincott, 1944. 
$1.80. 

A textbook on consumer problems. 
Also useful for reference. 


LABOR AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Faulkner, Harold Underwood and Starr, 
Mark 
Labor in America. Harper, 1944. $1.60. 
Designed to help furnish some of the 
answers to questions asked by high 
school pupils and others studying labor 
and labor relations. 


MINORITY GROUPS 


Powdermaker, Hortense 
Probing our prejudices; a unit for high 
school students. Harper, 1944. $1. 
The purposes of this book are three- 
fold (1) to help high school pupils be- 
come aware of their prejudices, (2) to 
understand the nature, origin and effect 
of prejudices and (3) to suggest activi- 
ties that will help reduce them. 
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What about our Japanese Americans? by 
Carey McWilliams. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1944. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 10c. (Public Af- 
fairs pamphlet, no. 91.) 


PLANNING FOR THE POSTWAR 
PERIOD 


Becker, Carl Lotus 
How new ill the better world be? A dis- 
cussion of postwar reconstruction. Knopf, 
1944. $2.50. 

National Council for the social studies 
Yearbook, 1943. “Citizens for a new 
world.” Washington, D. C., 1201 16th 
St., N. W. $2. 

Welles, Sumner 
The time for decision. Harper, 1944. 
$3. 

Part I deals with Europe between the 
two wars and an account of the author’s 
missions to four important European 
capitals. Part II discusses the problems 
of various parts of the world. Part III 
sets forth his plan for world organization 
based upon regional systems and func- 
tioning under a United Nations Execu- 
tive Council. 


TOMORROW’S WORLD 


Cherne, Leo M. 
The rest of your life. Doubleday, 1944. 
$2.75. 

The executive secretary of the Re- 
search Institute of America explores the 
future of our country in this provocative 
and forthright discussion of “new ways 
of living” that will come out of the war. 

Cooley, Donald G. 
Your world tomorrow. Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, 1944. $2.50. 

What to expect in the automobiles, 
houses, radios, television, foods, health 
and many of the other material elements 
of life as well as “Careers for tomorrow.” 


Urban and rural living; planning post-war 
ways of life for American youth; by L. J. 
Wirth & Ray Lussenhop. National 
Council for the Social Studies and Na- 
tional Association of Seconday School 
Principals. 1944. 30c. (Problems in 
American life, no. 21.) 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Illinois Library Service 


A nation-wide collection of basic public 
library data is now under way by the 
Library Service Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, designed to include all public 
libraries and to cover the 1945 fiscal year. 

The present collection of public library 
statistics is the second in a new series of 
comprehensive surveys begun in 1938-39 by 
the Division in an attempt to secure a de- 
tailed report on size, support, and service 
from every public library in the United 
States, regardless of size. The responsi- 
bility of the Office for the collection and 
publication of public library data is not 
new. Beginning in 1875, the Office has 
collected periodically, statistics from se- 
lected public libraries along with similar 
data from society, school, and college libra- 
ries. Such statistics have been published 
in various forms by the Office covering the 
years 1875, 1884-85, 1891, 1896, 1900, 1903, 
1908, 1913, 1923, and 1929. 

Present plans of the Division include a 
series of periodic studies of specific types 
of libraries, including the collection and 
publication of basic data from school, col- 
lege, and university libraries, as well as 
from public libraries. Carrying into effect 
this new program, the Office has published 
Public Library Statistics, 1938-39 (Bulletin 
1942, No. 4) and College and University 
Library Statistics, 1939-40 (Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education, 1938-40, Vol. II, Chap. 
VI). Now in press and due to appear 
shortly is the publication, Public School 
Library Statistics, 1941-42. 


BATTLES, Elizabeth, graduate of Li- 
brary School University of Michigan, has 
joined staff of Highland Park Public 
Library. 


COLLECTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY DATA 


COOK, Mrs. Harriet Barnett, librarian 
DesPlaines Public Library, died November 
3, 1945. 

FARRELL, Mary, South Chicago library, 
has been appointed librarian of Hiram 
Kelly Branch Library, Chicago. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. Irmgard, graduate of 
University of Illinois Library School, has 
joined staff of Highland Park Public 
Library. 

JOHNSON, Alice, formerly head of adult 
circulation department, Moline Public 
Library, has accepted a position in the 
technical department Gary, Ind. Public 
Library. 

KNUTSON, Mrs. Alice, member of staff 
of Chicago Public Library, was killed No- 
vember 13, 1945, when she was hit by an 
automobile as she alighted from a street 
car on her way home. 

KORMAN, Abram B., head of foreign 
language division Chicago Public Library, 
died November 11, 1945, from injuries he 
suffered October 31, when he was struck by 
an automobile. 


RANKIN—It may be a little confusing 
from now on but there are two librarians in 
the children’s room of the Peoria Public 
Library with the same name. Marjorie 
Rankin, formerly on staff of Akron Public 
Library has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian. One of her assistants is Mrs. 
Ruth Rankin. They are not related. 

RODMAN, Mable, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Deland Public Library after 33 
years of service. 

TREMAN, Mildred, formerly head of 
the boys’ and girls’ department, Moline 
Public Library, has accepted a similar po- 
sition at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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VANNAH, Gwendolyn E., formerly 
young people’s librarian in Concord, N. H., 
has been appointed children’s librarian at 
Jacksonville (Ill.) Public Library. 


WEBER, Dorothy, former librarian 
Lakeview Branch, Chicago Public Library, 
has the distinction of being one of 85 first 
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American women ever to be commissioned 
in the Army of the United States during 
peacetime. 


WOOD, Mildred M., assistant librarian 
of the Lake Forest Public Library for the 
past 18 years died October 12, 1945, at 
Canton, Illinois. 


Fellowships and Scholarships at the University of Chicago 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago has announced three 
fellowships of $1,200 each for graduate 
study in librarianship during the 1946-47 
academic year, and several tuition scholar- 
ships for study leading to graduate degrees 
and to the Bachelor of Library Science de- 
gree. These are outright awards, not pay- 
ment for services to be rendered. 

The fellowship grants are available to 
students in the A.M. and Ph.D. programs. 
The requirements for advanced study in- 
clude college graduation, library school 
education, and library experience. Appli- 
cation for graduate fellowships and scholar- 
ships must be made by March 10, 1946. 


The scholarship grants are available (a) 
to students in the graduate programs, (b) 
students in the one-year program leading 
to the B.L.S. degree, who must have four 
years of college credit, and (c) students in 
the three-year subject and professional 
program leading to the B.L.S. degree, who 
must have two years of college credit. 
Applications for scholarships in the Bach- 
elor of Library Science courses should be 
filed by June 15, 1946. 


Forms for applying for awards may be 
obtained by writing to the Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 


A revised edition of Congress at Work is 
now available. It is a comprehensive story 
of how our laws are made and of the men 
who make them. Librarians and teachers 
will be particularly interested in the or- 
ganization of material, its graphic presenta- 
tion and the use of the game technique in 
showing how a bill goes through Congress. 
The book includes a primer of political and 
congressional terms, a description of a 


congressman’s work; many detailed charts 
and pictographs illustrating duties of ex- 
ecutives and departments; how pressure 
groups work, etc. 

Copies may be secured from Scholastic 
Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


International Mind Alcove books given 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to interest the children in 
their friends of other lands, include: 
Boulter, Hilda Wierum. India. Illus. by 
Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, c1944. 

Buck, Pearl S. Yu Lan, flying boy of 
China. Drawings by George T. Hartmann. 
Day, c1945. 

Wimberly, Pearl K. Child of Colombia. 
Illus. by Avery Johnston. Dutton, c1944. 


Is there a Friends of the Library in your 
community? How many members are in 
the group? Is there a membership fee? 
How much? What is the program of the 
group for this year? Is there a similiar 
group for the children and the young peo- 
ple? Please tell us at the Illinois State 
Library about your group this year, includ- 
ing the names of the officers. 


Sister Francis Paul, O.P., Librarian, 
Aquinas High School Library, 2100 East 
72nd St., Chicago 49, IIll., offers the fol- 
lowing to any library requesting them: 

American Yearbook, 1935. 

Congressional Directory, 1914, 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1941. 

Congressional Record, 1938-41. Vols. 83- 
87 (about 60 vols. in all). 

Illinois Blue Book, 1915 through 1942. 

Laws of Illinois, 51st General Assembly, 
1919. 
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Revised Statutes of the State of Illinois, 
1915-16. 

Statesman’s Yearbook, 1938. 

World Almanac, 1936, 1940. 

Yearbook of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
1918. 


From time to time, we hear the word 
ex officio used in connection with that of 
the State Librarian in Illinois. The law 
pertaining to the Illinois State Library 
specifically state “The Secretary of the 
State shall be librarian of the State Library 

.” Therefore the Secretary of State— 
Edward J. Barrett—is the active State Li- 
brarian. The Assistant State Librarian 
and 65 of the 110 members of the staff are 
professionally trained librarians. 


At the first meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Illinois Library Association 
on November 17, the following resolution 
was passed: “That the Illinois Library 
Association records be deposited in the 
Archives (Building) at Springfield.” As 
the Illinois State Library is the official 
address given on the charter of the Asso- 
ciation, it was deemed wise to have all 
records at a central headquarters. Space 
has been provided in a vault for these 
records, and all past officers, committee 
chairman and special groups of the Asso- 
ciation are requested to send any I.L.A. 
records to Miss Von Dieckhaus, Deputy 
Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. 


International Mind Alcove books given 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to encourage a wider knowl- 
edge of international relations, -include: 

Arne, Sigrid. United Nations primer. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1945. 

Pezas, Mikia. Price of liberty. Ives 
Washburn, c1945. 

Wilson, Charles M., ed. New crops for 
the new world. Macmillan, c1945. 


Reprint copies of the list “A Supplement 
to “500 Books for Children,” compiled by 
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Nora E. Beust and Mrs. Eleanore F. Clift, 
are now available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (5 cents 
each). A discount of 25 per cent is allowed 
on order of 100 or more copies if sent to 
one address. 


“Because so many books have gone out 
of print in the past twelve months and 
because other, equally worthwhile books 
have replaced them, the Public Library of 
Cincinnati issued a revised and aug- 
mented List of Books for Young People, in 
The Guide Post for November, 1945. 
Copies of this particular issue are avail- 
able from the Cincinnati Library for 10 
cents.” 


Are you listening in on station WGN 
each Saturday night for the “Game of 
Books” which is sponsored by the Books 
Section of the Chicago Sunday Tribune? 
Keep informed—and display the books 
used in the quiz. 


Etheldred Abbott, librarian, Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, writes: “File of color slides of 
Latin America was given to the Art In- 
stitute Library by the American Council 
on Education. In accepting these slides 
the library agreed to circulate them within 
the State of Illinois.” 

There are more than 1,000 of these color- 
slides now available for loan. These slides, 
accompanied by teaching scripts, will be of 
special interest to schools, clubs and in- 
formal groups studying various aspects in 
the life and culture of South and Central 
America. Such stimulating visual material 
will assist in the successful teaching of the 
geography, home economics, social sciences 
and art of our neighbors to the South. 

These slides were prepared by the 
American Council on Education, with the 
cooperation of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Send inquiries regarding loans to Miss 
Abbot. 
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The following persons have recently 
joined the staff of the Illinois State 
Library: 

ALE, Ruth Jean, appointed librarian on 
one of the bookmobiles being used on the 
Library Service Demonstration Program. 

BANISTER, John R., appointed Dis- 
trict Librarian in Region 6. 

HENDEE, Cora, appointed District Li- 
brarian in Region 5. 

HIATT, Dorothy E., appointed Chief, 
Extension Service. 

HUGENTUGLER, Mary T., appointed 
District Librarian in Region 2. 

KIRK, George, appointed Assistant 
Cataloger. 
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KRAMER, Garnetta, appointed itinerant 
children’s librarian. 

MASON, Irene, appointed District Li- 
brarian in Region 1. 

MORRISON, Mary, appointed Library 
Assistant in the Collections Dept. 

MULLER, Mrs. Anna Neal, appointed 
Assistant Order Librarian. 

NOON, Paul A. T., appointed Director 
of the Library Service Demonstration. 

ORR, Robert M., appointed District Li- 
brarian in Region 4. 

WIKRE, Bertha J., appointed Library 
Assistant in the Reference Dept. 

YOUNG, Mary J., appointed District 
Librarian in Region 3. 


SCRAP-BOOK CONTEST 


In recognition of the interest young peo- 
ple have shown in getting acquainted with 
young people in other lands, BOOKS 
ACROSS THE SEA societies in Great 
Britain and the United States take pleas- 
ure in announcing a new development in 
their existing exchange of regional daily- 
life scrap-books. 

With the generous cooperation of Roy 
Publishers they are sponsoring a yearly 
prize contest for original school scrap- 
books, suitable for publication, which will 
merit the title Ambassadors of Good Will. 

The first prize is $100; $50.00 second 
prize, and $25.00 third prize, to American 
schools and the same amount to schools in 
England creating scrap-books for exchange. 
The royalties on the books published will 
go to the BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 
Societies—$1,000 to the American Society 
of the BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA and 
$1,000 to the Society of Great Britain. 
The money will be used by the BOOKS 
ACROSS THE SEA SOCIETIES for 
building-up new circles in other countries. 

Professor Allan Nevins is president of 
BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA and Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve is vice-president. 
May Lamberton Becker is an officer in the 
society. The American Society of BOOKS 
ACROSS THE.SEA has offices in South 
Hall, Columbia University, and has been 
the guest of Columbia since March, 1943. 


The exchange of scrap-books was started 
four years ago in connection with the main 
work of the two BOOKS ACROSS THE 
SEA Societies of sending to each other’s 
libraries selected published “Ambassador 
Books” which interpreted one country to 
another. 

In the scrap-books, groups of people— 
both young and old—have created pictures 
of their own daily lives. These are valu- 
able contributions to people-to-people un- 
derstanding. By far the most active par- 
ticipation in this scheme has been that of 
the school groups. 

Each scrap-book has been exhibited by 
the Societies on both sides of the ocean 
before being sent on to a carefully selected 
“opposite number” group which has agreed 
to reciprocate. 

In this prize contest the winning schools 
would, through their own work, help to 
make possible widening opportunities for 
goodwill exchanges between people, both 
youths and adults, of other lands. For this 
reason, the scrap-books will be judged in 
the country to which they have been sent 
in order to stress their “Ambassador” value. 
Specific credit will be given for the win- 
ning schools in the countries where new 
BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA Societies are 
established. As more countries become 
represented in the BOOKS ACROSS THE 
SEA exchange, scrap-books from those 
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countries will become eligible for prizes 
similar to those offered for the British and 
American scrap-books. 

The panel of judges for the contest in 
each country will consist of one represen- 
tative of the educational field, three mem- 
bers of BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA and 
one representative of Roy Publishers. 
Schools wishing to take part in this con- 
test must register with the BOOKS 
ACROSS THE SEA Society by February, 
1946. Scrap-books eligible for the next 
contest, which will take place in the Spring 
of 1946, must be made between September, 
1945 and April, 1946. 

The address for such inquiries is: Con- 
test Secretary, BOOKS ACROSS THE 
SEA, Room 808, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


CALUMET CITY—‘“The rapidly grow- 
ing library at this city passed a milestone 
on Sunday afternoon following Book Week. 
The first Open House from 3-5 P. M. at- 
tracted a large number of people from all 
parts of the city. 

“A strong publicity campaign had been 
carried out the previous week when the 
librarian appeared before an assembly 
group in one school in the interest of good 
reading as recreation. The youngsters ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. The following 
day the librarian addressed the P. T. A. of 
another school on the “Value of reading in 
the life of youngsters.” Here again the ap- 
plause and many commendations on the 
spirit of the library in this town. The 
other schools, including the parochial, read 
notices in all the rooms. The high school 
responded by reading the notices Thursday 
and Friday. The city council and the 
Woman’s club also came in for personal in- 
vitations. The Hammond Times gave us 
three notices, and a write up on the society 
page after the event. 

“Five girls from the high school served 
as assistant hostesses for Girls Club 
credit. They were charming and helpful, 
even to staying and helping clean up the 
tea dishes. 

“The program at 3:30 featured a review 
of Josephine Lawrence’s, Let us consider 
one another. The librarian, who acted as 
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hostess throughout the afternoon, intro- 
duced the president of the Board at the 
close of the book review. He, in turn, in- 
troduced the members of the Board. 

“Tea was served in the main reading 
room where a tea table had been set up 
complete with a centre piece of fall fruits, 
cakes and silver tea services. Members of 
the Board and officers of the P. T. A. pre- 
sided at the tea table. 

“The scene was significant because it 
proved that the library of the present has 
ceased to be a mausoleum for the preser- 
vation of knowledge and has become a 
centre of culture for the city it serves. 

“Many expressions of delight in the en- 
joyment of the event made the librarian 
feel that all the extra effort was indeed 
worth while.” 


EVANSTON — Another memorial fund 
has been established in the Public Library. 
Honoring 23 year old Robert H. Hobart, 
who was drowned in a boating accident last 
June, this memorial has been established 
by 18 of his friends known as the T. N. T. 
Club. This club was organized when they 
were in the third grade of school and the 
group continued to be active through the 
grade school and high school. In the later 
years they were separated but maintained 
contact even with the 15 in service. 


LAFAYETTE—The Reed Public Library 
has recently received several gifts as me- 
morials to Lt. Harold S. Kewish who lost 
his life in a plane crash near Abilene, 
Texas. 


OAK PARK—Even though the local 
public library is not designated one of the 
distribution centers for books for the blind, 
through the courtesy of one of the patrons, 
the library does have some magazines in 
Braille. When this patron finishes reading 
her copies of the magazines in Braille, she 
sends them to the library so that other 
blind persons in the village can read them. 


PEKIN—Recently the Corn Products 
Refining Co. presented a check for $150 to 
the public library. In the accompanying 
letter, H. W. Nelson, personnel manager of 
the company, stated that the money was to 
help in financing the operation of the 
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library. Many of the company employees 
make extensive use of the local library and 
the company wished to express its appre- 
ciation. 


PETERSBURG—Identification cards are 
replacing “borrowers” cards in the local 
library—thus streamlining the registration 
and circulation systems formerly used. 


URBANA—There are now 1,964,308 
volumes in the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, according to a report of the libra- 
rian, Robert B. Downs. 


WILL COUNTY—“Instead of carrying a 
bag of toys like old St. Nick, Miss 
Genevieve Hammel with bags and bags of 
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books began her tour of the rural schools 
in the county early in September, marking 
the beginning of another season for the 
Will County Rural Traveling Library for 
which she serves as librarian. 

And although she distributes books in- 
stead of toys, the visits of the librarian are 
looked forward to almost as much as the 
visit of Santa Claus. Then, too, her visits 
are more frequent than the good saint’s. 
Instead of just once a year, she visits each 
school participating in the library plan six 
times throughout the school year. The 
books in her bags are for students of all 
ages, from the first through the eighth 
grade, and will be allowed to remain at the 
school for several weeks.” 


PLACE: Springfield 


The first postwar conference of the 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 1946. 


DATES: October 10, 11, 12 


HEADQUARTERS: Abraham Lincoln Hotel 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Continental Can Company 
By Lorena E. 


WHY does Continental Can Company 
need a library in order to make tin cans? 
What do you do in the library? What 
kind of books and magazines do you have? 
These are only a few of the many questions 
asked by interested people who are amazed 
when told of the projects carried on in our 
research department. 

In order to answer the above questions it 
will be necessary to go back and learn 
something about the history of the can- 
ning industry, which today holds a very 
important place among the food industries. 

Preservation of food has been practiced 
for centuries for we know that from the 
early days of civilization, tribes have pre- 
served their food by drying, either by fire 
or in the sun. Our modern assortment of 
dehydrated and smoked foods, for instance, 
is the result of developments of this 
method of food preservation. Canning, the 
method of food preservation most familiar 
and most widely used, is the sterilization 
of food by heat in a sealed container. The 
chief reason for the preservation of any 
type of food is to prevent spoilage caused 
by bacteria, yeasts and molds. These 
microscopic organisms always appear in 
food, and if favorable conditions exist, will 
multiply rapidly, causing the food to spoil. 
Therefore, the growth of these organisms 
must be stopped by introducing unfavor- 
able conditions. Extreme heat will de- 
stroy the organisms, while cold, lack of 
moisture, high acidity, high salt content, 


* Librarian, Research Dept., Continental Can 
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and high sugar content will inhibit their 
growth. Spoilage of food, then, is pre- 
vented by heating the food enough to kill 
the organisms or by making it impossible 
for these organisms to grow. 

The art and science of canning dates 
back to 1795 when the French government 
offered a 12,000 franc prize to the person 
who would devise a method of preserving 
food for the Army and Navy from one 
harvest to the next. A young Parisian con- 
fectioner, Nicholas Appert, worked ardently 
on this problem and after 14 years of ex- 
perimenting, finally won the coveted award. 
His procedure was simple, but he did not 
know why it worked. He simply sealed the 
food, fresh or cooked meat, fish, fruit, eggs, 
and vegetables, into air-tight bottles, and 
processed them by immersing the bottles 
in boiling water for various periods of time. 
This made it possible to keep food in an 
edible condition. 

For many years after Appert’s initial dis- 
covery, there were innumerable uncertain- 
ties connected with canning methods, and 
it was only by the sins of omission and 
commission that it was learned how long 
certain foods should be cooked in order to 
preserve them. However, this trial and 
error method of canning ended about 
1900, at which time the science of canning 
was well established. 

There have been countless problems to 
work out by canners and can manufac- 
turers. The object in the minds of both is 
to make a better tasting, more edible, more 
nourishing food and to preserve it in the 
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very best and most economical container, 
which will be available to consumers of 
every buying level. Thanks to research, 
the housewife of today is able to buy 
canned foods which are improved in ap- 
pearance, in flavor, in nutritive value, and 
which are packed in such a manner as to 
make them safe as well as economical. 


CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 


How has this come about, you ask? The 
answer is this. In the laboratories of the 
canning industry, you will find trained 
technicians who are working on numerous 
projects. Some are conducting bacteri- 
ological investigations of food spoilage of 
the product within the can. Others are 
studying the effect of various steps in can- 
ning operations and canned food storage on 
the vitamin content of canned foods, de- 
veloping new processes to retain and im- 
prove the nutritive value. Still others are 
assisting canners in improving canning 
methods, in selecting the best grades of 
fruits and vegetables for canning. They 
are experimenting with new foods so that 
today there are approximately 350 different 
foods which are available in cans. 

Not only are laboratories busy improving 
the flavor of the food which goes into the 
can, but they are continually working on 
the materials used in the manufacture of 
the container itself. Investigations are be- 
ing conducted on solder fluxes, solders and 
methods of soldering, sealing compounds, 
types of tinplate, new constructions, and 
new protective enamel coatings. These are 
only a few of the many phases of research 
relating to the manufacture of a container. 

Great strides have been made in the 
manufacture of tin containers. The early 
methods of can-making were very slow and 
primitive, and the tinker who could turn 
out 60 cans a day was considered a master 
workman, a craftsman, for each can was 
hand made. At the present time, auto- 
matic machinery permits the construction 
of cans at the rate of 300 a minute per 
can manufacturing line, and figuring 10-40 
lines per factory, the daily output of cans 
reaches a phenomenal figure. Approxi- 
mately 8 billion cans were made last year. 
Today our food is packed in cans made of 
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materials which can be sealed air-tight and 
kept air-tight, cans which preserve the 
wholesomeness of the food, are light in 
weight but strong, and are inexpensive 
enough so that canning is economical for 
all. 

In addition to the series of can-making 
machines previously mentioned, other ma- 
chines were developed and they have 
helped to increase output, decrease cost, 
and have resulted in a more extensive use 
of canned foods. A few of these are: can- 
closing machines, vegetable and fruit wash- 
ers, cutters, graders, peelers, blanchers, 
filling machines, labelling machines, and 
many others. The steady improvement of 
machines and equipment together with the 
application of scientific principles to can- 
ning, has made canning a science as well 
as an art. 

Few people realize that a can manufac- 
turer produces anything but metal cans for 
food products. They tend to overlook the 
fact that their dentrifices, cosmetics, lubri- 
cants, paints, varnishes, insecticides, phar- 
maceuticals, cleaners, liquid soaps and 
waxes, etc., are all bought in some kind of 
a container. It may be metal, fiber, paper 
or plastic, depending on the product. 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY 


So far the library has been kept in the 
background of the picture just presented, 
but it moves forward now for its bit of 
attention. You have read thus far and 
you have begun to see the light. The staff 
of chemists, canning technologists, bacteri- 
ologists, engineers, metallurgists, laboratory 
assistants and technicians depend upon the 
library for the information needed in 
whatever problem they are working on. It 
may be a book, a reprint, an abstract, or a 
supplier’s catalog. If they are beginning a 
new project, they will consult the literature 
to see what has been done previously, and 
after they have once started the actual 
work, it is necessary to refer to the printed 
material frequently, for new questions arise 


repeatedly. Our collection consists of 
books on chemistry, applied chemistry, 
metallurgy, mathematics, physics, ther- 


modynamics, bacteriology, nutrition, agri- 
culture, food preservation, food laws, etc. 
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The library houses thousands of pamph- 
lets, reprints, government publications, 
state agricultural experiment station bulle- 
tins and circulars, in addition to bound 
and unbound scientific and trade journals. 
The magazines received cover numerous 
fields, a few of which are: food products, 
meat and dairy products, nutrition, frozen 
foods, agricultural research, metals, rubber, 
plastics, home economics, bacteriology, 
electronics. 

The activities of the librarian of a can 
company are as varied as those of any 
other librarian. Book orders, literature 
searches, semi-monthly abstract bulletins, 
magazine subscriptions, photostats, inter- 
library loans, cataloging, classification of 
books and pamphlets are only a few of her 
duties. Days are busy, never monotonous, 
for there is always something to be done. 
A few of the questions asked will reflect 
the interests and the needs of the re- 
searcher who comes into the library for 
assistance. 

What is the specific heat capacity of 

sugar in solution? 

Who makes electric drying ovens? 

Is there more carotene on the outside or 

the inside of the carrot? 
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What is the calcium content of carp? 

How much asparagus was packed in 
Illinois in 1944? 

What is the % moisture in dried eggs 
and dried whole milk? 

What causes pecan meats to turn dark 
brown? 

What synthetic rubbers are now avail- 
able and what are the sources of 
supply? 


Inquiries are also coming in from those 
devastated countries which have been 
blacked out during the war. For several 
years they have been deprived of scien- 
tific and trade journals, and now that they 
are again available to them, they are at- 
tempting to catch up on the literature per- 
taining to the canning industry in their 
respective localities. Requests have come 
from Holland, India, France — requests 
which indicate that they are wasting no 
time re-establishing the food industry in 
those countries. 

Why does Continental Can Company 
need a library in order to make tin cans? 
Now you know. 


CORRECTION: 


“Under Lake Forest are listed staff members serving with American Red Cross in 
Europe. Both Miss Richardson and Miss Stern were on the staff of the Glencoe Public 
Library before going overseas with the Red Cross. We are giad to add that they were 
back in time to be guests of honor at our annual library Christmas breakfast. 


A minor correction—but just to keep the record straight!’ 
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